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permanence of a society conducted on principles like these.
Even so, on the score of adherents gained, in the play itself and
in the world of readers, by the spell of personality, clearly,
though Hotspur has his conquests, Falstaff *s are no fewer than
his. And in all other things as measured by the play, Falstaff
succeeds, Hotspur fails.

In efficiency, indeed, efficiency to live the life to which one
is called, there is only one person in the play to set beside Fal-
staff, namely, the King himself.   A comparison of them at
length would take us into a consideration of Shakespeare's view
of kingship: but this can be deferred for the present purpose.1
The Ring's immediate task is to maintain the welfare of the
state of England; FalstafFs is to preserve the well-being of the
corporation of Sir John.  There is a striking similarity in the
obligations imposed by each of these purposes, and in the
means by which each of the actors secures his ends. The wit of
Falstaff and the policy of the King are instruments which rest
on similar assumptions.  Morality enters into the schemes of
neither of them: they remain free from the constraints of all
conventions and of all generally accepted principles. Each in
his own sphere is the perfect exponent of expediency.  "Are
these things then necessities? Then let us meet them like neces-
sities." For both of them "nothing can seem foul to those that
win/' But the political necessities which are the King's sphere
require him to purchase success by the complete subjugation of
personal affection, human sentiment, and natural instinct. At
moments, as a father, he utters the distress of the man; but the
politician has already locked the outer world out of doors,
when in the privacy of his own room, he unfolds his paternal
grief to his wayward son* Falstaff is no less beyond the con-
straint of general sanctions. But as a social creature for whom
life is not, unless it be with his fellows and nowise aloof from
them, FalstafF can employ his wit without renouncing the

Something of it, and of the relation of Falstaff to Faulconbridge, will be
found in my article "Shakespeare, Politics, and Politicians/* English As-
sociation Parnfhlct, No* 72,1929.